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and "Eve'ytime Brer Fox go down ter his 
patch, he find vvhar somebody bin grabblin' 
'mongst de vines " (100). 

37. 'Oman is Evans' pronunciation of 
woman. "Leave your prabbles, 'oman," 
"For shame, 'oman," etc., ' Merry Wives,' 
iv, 1. The writer has heard it frequently from 
old people. "My ole 'oman waitin' fer me," 
says Brer Buzzard (46). 

38. 'Pear is used in the Quartos of 'Ham- 
let' (iv, 5, 151): 

" It shall as level to your judgment 'pear 
As day does to the eye." 

If this be the correct reading — and it seems to 
me far preferable to pierce — it still has its hold 
in the negro dialect, as is witnessed every 
day, and is shown by both Harris and Page. 
" 'Pear ter me like ev'eybody done year 'bout 
dat," says Uncle Remus (206); and we know 
that one evening about sunset Unc' Edinburg's 
master " 'peared to be going." Examples 
could also be given from Miss Murfree and 
R. M. Johnston, but, as every one is familiar 
with the usage, they are unnecessary. 

39. 'Stroyed is used by Antony when he 
says, "What I have leftstroyed in dishonor;" 
and "Miss Charlotte kyarn do nuttin but cry 
* * * * 'cause she done lost Marse George, 
and done 'stroy he life," is quoted from Page.* 

Calvin S. Brown, Jr. 

Vanderbilt University. 



THE ETYMOLOGY OF O. E. dbre, <zfre, 
E. ever. 

As none of the etymologies of O. E. dfre 
hitherto brought forward are satisfactory, I 
would offer two that have occurred to me as 
possible. 

1. d bi-fore (the original form supplanted by 
bi-foran) >*d-be-fore >dbfore >dbre >cefre. 
For a similar mutation see Sievers' ' Gram- 
mar ' § 347, 1 ; for a parallel, though later, case 
of successive syncope, compare *a-gi-hwceo~er 
>dghw<zo~er>a:gb~er, 'either.' I know of no 
case of the conjunction of b and /and cannot 

*[Note. The references are to the 'Globe Shakespeare*; 
' Uncle Remus : His Songs and His Sayings,' by Joel 
Chandler Harris (Appleton, 1888); 'In Ole Virginia,' by 
Thomas Nelson Page; and ' In the Tennessee Mountains,' 
by Charles E. Chaduock. The other references are stated, 
as are also the most important authorities]. 



tell what it would result in ; if the analogy of 
dd~ were to hold, we should expect //. This 
derivation would, moreover, require that dfre 
originally meant ' ever before ' and was there- 
fore first used only in the past, which at least 
is no longer true of the 'Beowulf.' On the 
whole the explanation is not at all as likely as 
the following : 

2. *d-buri (O. E. byre ' Byrhtnoth ' 121, 'Sax. 
Chron.' 1013 ; gebyre 'versus' ' Gn. Ex.' 105; 
O. H. G. gaburi ' casus, eventus, occasio, 
tempus ') > *d-byre > *dbere > dbre > dfre. 
Final i mutates u to y and this mutates the & 
to d as in drende <*drundi (Sievers §§88-100 
and p. 228), while the e<y (Sievers §43,3), 
being in unguarded position, is of course 
syncopated. According to this the original 
force of ever was ' in any case,' ' at any time ' 
(cf. German jemals), an adverbial case of a 
compound with d, O. H. G. eo (Sievers §321, 
2). For other such compounds with nouns 
compare O. E. dwiht, O. H. G. eowiht; Ger- 
man jemand, O. H. G. eoman; and the 
parallel jemals. This also gives an expla- 
nation of the persistence of the writing {n)cebre 
(so always in the ' Cura Past.') when the 
labial fricative had come to be represented by 
/ and b was restricted to the representation of 
the labial stop (Sievers §§191, 192, 2). We 
should therefore recognize in the ultimate 
change of dbre>dfre (as well as in wSofod< 
wiobud<wih-bSod (Beitrage, viii, 527) a real 
change of b to/ and not simply an alteration 
in the orthography. 

George Hempl. 
Jena, Germany. 



WIDSI£>. 

As a curiosity, if for no better reason, 
Wldsiff, our oldest English poem, ought to be 
translated. It is not in the grand style, — 
true. Let us hasten to concede that, as a 
work of art, Wldsi? has not the imperishable 
quality, nor does it come home to our bosoms 
with that startling familiarity which clothes 
an idyll by Mr. Will Carleton or Mr. J. W. 
Riley, Arcadians both. Widsiff's thought is 
not subtle , but to plain folk, a little weary of 
the deep and strenuous thinking which goes 
on in our modern magazine-verse, this 
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